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COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, 
CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
AND DESCENDANTS. 


The name of ‘ Phaire”’ is 
spelled and, in its differing forms, is widely 
diffused. In the form of “ Fair” 
Scottish name, found in Ulster, also in Cork, 
in Mayo, and in other counties of Ireland. 
It occurs, too, in the forms of :—Fare, 


Fayer, Fer, Fere, Ferre, Phaer, Phaier, | 
Phayre, Phere, Pheyre, and, last and 
Strangest, Phidier or Phieier. Emanuel 


Phidier (or Phieier), afterwards described 
as Emanuel Phayer, is overseer of the will, 
and son-in-law, of George Prideaux of Sut- 


combe, Devon (P.C.C. 1021 Grey, 1 May, 
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1649, probate 2 April, 1651). In the form of 
| ‘‘ Fere”’ the name presumably has deriva- 
| tion from ‘‘ fere ’’—a companion, e.g., ‘‘ my 
trusty fere.’”” In England too the name is 
widely spread, and, so far as is known, over 
a much longer period than in Ireland. We 
find Guido Ferre of the Manor of Llketele- 
shale 14 Edw. I; Guydo Ferre Junr. 20 and 
30 Kdw. I; Guido Ferre and Alianore, his 
wife 1 Edw. II; Dame Alianore Ferre, 
widow, in a subsequent lawsuit about the 
Manor of Benhall, near Saxmundham, 
Suffolk (‘ A Calendar of the Feet of Fines 
for Suffolk,’ Walter Rye); and the same 
Dame Alianora Ferr holding the right of 
| pre-emption in the house of Hugh de Marny, 
Rector of Norton, near the town of St. 
Edmund on the Ides of August 1334 (‘ Calen- 
dar Wills of the Court of Husting,’ i. 401). 
In‘N. & Q.’ 5S. viii. 47, it is asserted that 
Colonel Robert Phaire, the subject of this 
essay, bore the same arms as Sir Guy Fere of 
Benhall: In the Suffolk Green Books, being 
the Return for Subsidy granted in 1523 and 
of the Hearth Tax in 1674, respectively, we 
‘find William Fayer, Henry Fer (Ferre), 
| John Fer, Robert Fer, and William Fer in 
the former year, and in the latter year the 
name of Fayer occurs twice, and Phare 
(William of Bury St. Edmund’s) once. 

The Parish Registers of Stoke-by-Clare, 
| Suffolk, 1538-1615, give us: Mary and 

William Phare (1566-7), Alice Fare (1568), 

Susan and William Fayers (1570), Joan 
'and William Fayre (1575), William Fayer 

(1580), the widow Phayers (1587), and 

Robert Fayer (1635). 

We find Walter Fayre of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, 8. May, 1618 (‘ Harleian Registers,’ 
vol. v. 158), Elizabeth Phere, widow, of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, 7 Oct., 1643 (ib. vol. 
xvii), Sara ffayre, 1603, Aug. 24 (‘ Register 
of Shere, Surrey’), Robert Fayer (‘ Visita- 
| tions of Norfolk,’ Harl. Soc., vol. xxxii, 229), 
John Faire of London, apothecary (id. xxxvil, 
| 289), Susanna and Humphrey Faire, St. 
Denis, Backchurch, London, 16 July, 1635, 
(‘ Harleian Registers,’ iii. 104), Thomas 
Faire, 13 April, 1666, of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell (id. xii, 123), Jazchre (? Zach- 
ary) Fare of Pittsey, Essex (id. xiii, 262), 
| Johanna Fayer, 2 Dec., 1564, of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, London (id. xxiii, 29), Richard Fare 
of Evesham (id. xxi, 22), John Fare, 
John Fayre, John Fayre (Index Library— 
Northampton and Rutland Wills, 1545-48, 
pp. 161, 207, 238), Philip Faire (1562), 


| 
| 
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(1618), and many others (P.C.C. Wills), 
Margaret Fare (1547, Gloucestershire Wills), 
Thomas Faire (1716, Bristol Wills). 

It has been suggested that the name Phaire 
is of foreign origin, in support of which 
may be quoted: ‘ List of Strangers, 1567-8. 
At John Johnson hys house, Dowch, not 
Denizens, Arnold Fayre’ (Genealogical Mag. 
i. 239). 

In 1376 the Wiltshire Inquisitions reveal 
a Thomas Faire at Daunton. Thomas 
Phaer (1510, 1560), the translator of Virgil, 
is said to have been the son of Thomas 
Phaer of Norwich, but it is worthy of note 
that in his ‘The Regiment of Life,’ printed 
at London in 1553, the name is spelled 
‘‘Phaire’’*. In 1577 we find (Hatfield 
MSS.) a William Phare the correspondent 
of Lord Burghley. Luke Phaere is the vicar 
at Abbot’s Bickington, Devonf, in 1616, 
where he was succeeded in 1631 by Thomas 
Phare. 

Reference to the volumes of Devonshire 
Wills (Index Library) will disclose the 


following :— 
1670 Phaire Emanuel, Sutcombe, Admon., 
1671 - Samuel, Werrington, Admon., 
1672 rel George Clerk, St. Kaine, Will. 
1674 ss, Thomas, Sutcombe, C. 
1677 Phayre Thomas, Sutcombe, Will. 


Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ gives :— 


1. Phayre George (Phaire) of Yorks, paup. 
schol., Magdalen Coll., matric. 1610, June 22nd, 
aged 17. 

2. Phayre, John (Phaer), son of George of 
St. Keyne, Cornwall, sacerdos, Gloucester Hall, 
matric. 1633, Nov. 16, aged 19. 

3. Phayre, Luke (Phaire), of Yorks, sacer- 
dos, Lincoln College, matric. 1607, Oct. 23, aged 
a7. 

4. Phayre Miles (Phayre), of co. Lancaster, 
pleb., Brasenose Coll., matric. entry under date 
1578, July 20, aged 20. B.A. 30 Jan., 1582-3., 
M.A., 1585, July 10. Rector of Sutcombe, 
Devon, 1596. 

5. Phayre, Thomas (Phaer), 20, B.Med. 25 
March, 1559. 

6. Phayre, William (Phaier), son of Miles 
of Sutcombe, Devon, sacerdos, Wadham Coll., 
matric. 1626, Nov. 3, age 19. 

7. Phaire Robert, son of Robert of Cork, 
Ireland, arm, Wadham Coll., matric. 1718, 

t. 22, aged 17. 


* The name is spelled ‘Phayre’ in Barnabe 
Googe’s ‘ Eglogs,’ 1563. 

+ It is interesting to note the following: — 
M.I., churchyard, South Tawnton, Devon, 
“Phare Luke, d. 1900, July 11, aged 66, of 
Spitlar Farm, South Tawnton.” 
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John Maria Faire (1551), John Fayrey | 
(1541), Elizabeth Fayre (1555), Henry Fare | 
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In the records of the siege of Kinsale, 
1601 (P.R.O. Dublin) we tind 18 pence a 
day paid to one William ffare for 103 days, 
He seems to have been a contractor for the 
construction of earth-works. 

A David Faier is found as an Ensign in 
the Army in Ireland circa 1630, but nothing 
further is known of his history. From 
“N. & Q.’ 6S. iv. 371, we glean the 
following : 

Emanuel Phaire, A.B., was ordained deacon 
23 Dec., 1604, and Priest 24 Dec., 1604, both by 
William, Bishop of Oxford. He was Vicar of 
Kilshannig in 1612, held the Curacy of Moone 
(sic) Abbey in 1634, was plundered by the 
rebels in 1641, and lost his Church livings, 
worth £50 per annum. MSS. T.C.D.f.2.18. 

This statement is only approximately cor- 
rect. Emanuel Phaire appears in ‘ Regal 
Visitations’ of 1615 and 1633 (P.R.O. 
Dublin), as Vicar of Kilshannig and of 
Castlemagner and Curate of other parishes: 
Clonmeen, Subulter, Kilmacleny. In 164] 
he was Curate also of Mourne Abbey Parish. 

From the foregoing it appears a reason- 
able inference that the Rev. Emanuel Phaire 
hailed from either Devon or Cornwall, 
though his father or grandfather may have 
been of Yorkshire or Lancashire, with pos- 
sible connections in Suffolk. 

It is very probable, too, that this English 
clergyman was induced to come to Iveland 
by Sir John Jephson, who had acquired 
much landed property in Co. Cork, and who 
had the presentation to several church ky- 
ings in that county. At a later period we 
find the Rev. Rous Clapton, B.D., of 
Oxford, presented to the living of JDoneraile 
by Mrs. Alicia Jephson, wife of Major- 
General William Jephson, Sir John’s son 
and heir (Chancery Bill, Clapton v. Temple, 
30 May, 1661). 

But a very significant fact concerning the 
advent in Ireland of the Rev. Emanuel 
Phaire seems to be disclosed in the Jephson 
Pedigree compiled by T. W. Belcher, M.D., 
Dublin, 1866. From it we learn that a 
sister, Catherine, of Sir John Jephson (who 
died 16 May, 1638) married John Jewell, 
and we find Colonel Robert Phaire bequeath- 
ing a shilling a day for life to his cousin, 
Ensign William Jewell. Emanuel Phaire 
was then most probably a connexion of the 
Jephsons, and hence his tenure of several 
church livings in the neighbourhood _ of 
Mallow, the headquarters of that family. 
Hence also, perhaps, Robert Phaire’s rapid 


| rise in the Commonwealth Army. 
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“The antiaias Siledtion relating to 


the Rebellion of 1641, preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, have long been the subject 
of acrimonious debate. Their trustworthi- 
ness has been fiercely impugned. Mr. Lecky 
treated them as of no account. Miss Hick- 
son patiently transcribed many of them 
which are printed in her ‘Ireland in the 
Seventeenth Century.’ Lord Ernest Hamil- 
tont would fain attach a high value to 
them. Writers of the Anti-British school of 
thought plainly regard them as mendacious 
exaggerations. I have no wish to enter into 
the merits of the controversy. I am content 
tohold the view that any document of theyear 
1642 can scarcely fail to have an historical 
value if it be subjected to adequate historical 
criticism. In the mass of documents referred 
to are two of great importance to our present 
inquiry, the second of which, so far as is 
known, has never previously been printed or 


quoted. I beg leave to reproduce them in full. 
(a). MS. F. 2. 18 (fio. 60). 
Emanuell ffaire late of Kilvalide in the 


parish of Kilshannig and barony of Duhalla 
and within the County of Cork, Clk., duely 
sworn and examined deposeth-and saith. That 
on or about Candlemas last he was robbed 
and forcibly despoiled of his goods and chattles 
to the several values following viz. :— 

Of his cows and yearlings to the value 
of £12 sterling. Of his hay to the value of 
20s. Of his household stuff to the value of 
£10. He further said that by means of this 
rebellion he was dispossessed of his farm 
of Kitvalid aforesaid wherein he had a lease 
of 12 years to come being improved com- 
munibus annis above the landlord’s rent 
five pounds per annum which he valueth 
to be worth to bee sold £40 sterling. 

Of another farm, part of the Jand of Quar- 
tertown wherein he had a lease of 3 years 
to come worth to this deponent above the 
landlord’s rent £6 per annum which che 
valueth to be worth before this rebellion 
£18 sterling. He likewise saith that he was 
dispossessed of his farm of a parcel of land 
of Kilvalid aforesaid worth to this de- 
ponent above the landlord’s rent 20s. per 
annum having a lease therein of 12 years 
to come which he valueth to be worth £6 
sterling. The total of his losses amounts to 
£87 besides the loss of his Church livings of 
Kilshanny, Clonine, Rathskine, and Kilm- 
ckliny _ the said county worth communibus 
annis £50 per annum which he conceives to 
be lost “for the vear unless peace be settled 
in Ireland; and further he deposeth not. 

Emanuell Phayer. 
Jurat coram nobis 
23 May, 1642. 
Tho. Betchworth. 
Phil. Bisse. 
Ric. Williamson. 


QUERIES. 


(b). MS. F. 2. 18. (fio. 275). 
Robert faier of Killvallidie in the parish of 
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' Kilshanny in the barony of Dowhalla within 


the County of Corck (a brittish protestant) 
duely sworne and examined upon oath kefore 
us by virtue of his Maty. Commission to us 
and others directed deposeth and saith. 
That on or about Candlemas last he lest 
and hath binn robbed and forcably disvoiled 
of his goods chattles and debts to the several 
values following :—Of his cows to the valze 
of fifteen pounds ten shillings sterling, of his 
hay to the value of thirty shillings, of his 
debts which he accounted good debts before 
the beginning of this rebellion the some of 
fower and twentie pounds ster. debts due from 
Edmond Roch of ballilegane in the barony of 
ffermoy within the said countie gent. and in 
regard the sd. Roch is out in actuall rebellion 
the deponent conceaves he is not likely to gett 
satisfaction from him, he further saith that 
he was expelled and driven away from his 
said farme where he left in corne in ground 
to the value of five pounds ten shillings which 
he conceaves to be lost unless there be peace 
settled in this kingdom. He likewise saith 
that he was dispossessed of a parcell of land 
wherein he had a lease of three years to com 
part of the land of quartertowne in the said 
countie worth him 50s. per annum above the 
landlord’s rent which he valueth to be worth 
£9, the totall of his losses amounts to £51 10. 
he was robbed by means of Thomas McCrogher 
of Killvalide, yeoman, tenant to Cahir O’Cal- 
lahan of Droming in the sd. Countie aforesaid 
and further he ‘deposeth not. 
Robt. Phaier. 
Jur coram nobis 
24 May, 1642 

Tho. — 
Phil. 
Rich. Williesesen. 


On the 15th October, 1657, Colonel Robert 
Phaire wrote a letter from ‘‘ Rostelane in 


the County of Cork”? to Henry Cromwell. 
The original is in the British Museum 


(Lansdowne MSS. 281, f. 220), and it is 
plain that the writer of this letter was 
identical with the ‘‘ Robt. Phaier’’ who 


signed the Deposition on the 24th May, 
1642||. It is therefore beyond a doubt that 
Colonel Robert Phaire was a Duhallow man 
and almost certainly the son of the Rev. 
Emanuel Phaire, Vicar of Kilshannig. 


W. H. Wetpty. 
(To be continued). 





t * The Irish Rebellion of 1641.’ 

|| Comparison may also be made with a 
holograph letter of Colonel Phaire to Sir John 
Heath, dated 13 July, 1677. This letter is now 
in the possession of the Society of Genealogists 
of London. 
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THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XXIV. 


171. [Anaxafete turn'd into stone]. 

Anaxarete by Aphis loved is 

But she dispises him, her dores he kisse 

Doth ott, the portal wreaths of Mirtells beares | 

Hung there by him & water’d by his teares, 

Dispised still dispareing at the last 

He at her dore himselte suspendeth fast. 

But whilst his corpes borne to ye funerall pile, 

Anaxaraie sees, she turnes to stone the while 

Dispis’d in the T script of ‘ Com.’ 724, 
became despis’d in 1645 ; we find dispaires in 
T. 38, but despare or despair in ‘ P, L.’ 
(1667). 

As explained in the first Note (12 S&S. 
xi, 201) the remaining seven stanzas are 
lost. The loss must be deeply regretted for, 
taken as a whole, the series is a juvenile 
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| dented (toothed), and a host of others ; 


| syntactical elements ; 


work of which no one—not even Milton— | 


need be ashamed. That it is the work‘ of 
young Milton, writen in 1623 or thereabout, 
and will ultimately be included in _ his 
collected poems, the present writer finds it 
impossible to doubt. May I briefly sum up 
the evidence that has convinced him? Few 
boys would have written anything on the 
blanks; fewer still would have done more 
than translate into English the Latin 
quatrain supplied; Milton was just the one 
boy who would be likely to compose an orig- 
inal stanza. The penmanship and ortho- 
graphy are consistent with his authorship. 
When this point was discussed (12 8. xi. 223) 
the leaf of Milton’s juvenile script which 
Horwood described had not been located; I 
recently learned that a copy had been placed 
in the Public Record Office; this copy I was 
able to inspect without delay, and by the 
courtesy of the Department to have photo- 
graphed. It completely confirms the predic- 
tions I ventured to make, and thus strongly 
corroborates the argument. 

The literary evidence appears to me the 
most conclusive of all. The reader will 
recall many identical phrases, e.g. : 

To sport with him a while within the shade 

Stanza 15 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

Lycidas’ 
The naiades with frutes and flowers doe fill 
His sever’d horne has Stanza 107 


and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amaltheas horne 
*P.R.’ ii. 355/6 


The thing some time she in her minde 
revoulv'd, Stanza 77 
Or some great matter in his mind S| 


| not even legitimately 
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Juno I know not new 
Guessing aright Stanza 16: 
To have guided me aright, I know not ew 

*S.A.’ 1547 

Identical line-endings are still more num- 

| erous, and many of these are not common- 
| place’ ones, e.g., anon, when loe, Heaven's 

King, sole delight, downe amaine, mountaine 

high, angry Jove, thus forlorn, he laves, ete. 

Other significant features illustrated are: 

the use of Latin words in a closely literal 

sense, ¢.g.: fact (deed), flagrant (burning), 
the 
use of be- words, un- words, archaic words, 
hyphened epithets; the omission of minor 
syntactical inversion of 
noun and adjective, object and verb, etc; 


use of the absolute construction; familiar 
treatment of classical names; Miltonic 
rhythms; the packed line, etc. May we 


find in these stanzas 
the early hint of more than one familiar 
episode ? 

Satan changes shape to trap Eve, as Mer- 
cury does to trap old Battus in stanza 82. 
Eve looks at herself in the water-mirror as 
Narcissus does (stanza 43). The hospitality 
of Adam and Eve to Raphael recalls the 
meal in stanza 101. The sad fate of Orpheus 
has been instanced already in this connec- 
tion. All these features, together with 
others indicated in this series of notes, make 
a composite character which is unmistakable. 


Coincidences so numerous and so_ striking 
cannot be accidental. They must be’ due to 
anticipation or to plagiarism. If to 


the script must be later than 
1673, which has been shown to be palpably 
inconsistent with the orthographical  evi- 
dence. They must therefore be due to anti- 
cipation. Though plagiarism might be the 
work of many, anticipation can only be the 
work of one, and that one—young Milton. 
The conclusion is irresistible. 


Huecnw C. H. Canny. 


plagiarism, 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XIII. 
(See ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44, 83). 
His Daughter Sarah and her Husband 
Richard Crowther.—Of Sarah, his youngest 


| child, born 15 July, 1740*, when her mother 


was forty-three (see 12 S. xi. 224), we know 





* This date I derive from the Crowther- 


A.’ 1638 | Beynon pedigree in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.” 
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less than of any other of his surviving 
On 24 July, 
writes to Miss Sutton that ‘‘ my good wife 
and Sally are not well, though I hope now 
mending ’’ (‘Richardson’s Correspondence,’ 
vol. iv., pp. 137-8). And on 29 May, 1754, 
Thomas Kdwards recalls how Miss 
rummaged out various things for his enter- 
tainment during an evening he had spent at 
North End (ibid. iii, 82). Miss Fielding 
is informed on 7 Dec., 1756 that ‘‘ Poor 
Sally has been confined with a rheumatic 
disorder,’ at Parsons Green (ibid., ii, 103) ; 
the same information being conveyed to 
Mrs. Dewes on 15 Dec. (ibid., iv. 118). 
Writing to Miss Fielding again on 17 Jan., 
1757, KKichardson repeats how, while two of 
their friends were dying in the house, 
“Sally and Sukey [his niece, see 12 S. xi. 
342-3] were confined, for many days of the 
time, with rheumatic disorders, . . helpless 
in two several rooms’’ (‘ Correspondence,’ 
ii. 106-7). And that is all we know of her 
girlhood. +*« 

On 28 May, 1763, Sarah Richardson, ‘‘ of 
this parish of Fulham,’’ was married at 
Fulham, by the Rev William Bonnin, 


curate, to Richard Crowther, bachelor, of | 


the parish of St. Clement Danes, Co. Mid- 
dlesex, the witnesses being Stafford Crane 
(see 12 S. xi. 384), Anne Richardson (her 
sister), and Catherine Lintot (see 12 8S. 
xi. 383). 

As already explained (see 12 8. xi. 427), 
it would seem that Mrs. Crowther died in 
October, 1773, shortly before her mother, 
and just after the birth of a child. Her 
husband lived ‘another fifteen years, as 
recorded in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1789, p. 90 :— 

(Jany.) 16. Rich. Crowther, Esq., of Bos- 
well Court, Carey Street, Surgeon to Bridewell 
and Bethlehem Hospitals.t 

The will of Richard Crowther, of Boswell 
Court, St. Clement Danes, Middlesex, 


«“s From I. A. Williams’s interesting article, 
‘Two. Kinds of Richardsons.’ in The London 
Mercury for Feb., we learn (pp. 384-5) the 
hovelist’s opinion of Sarah, about 1755 :—“‘ Sally 
is our youngest Child, a good-natur’d well 
inclin’d Girl, between 14 and 15, an inoffensive 
Rogue and Mimic: But not overfond of Work; 
yet had rather do little playful Mischiefs, jbee 

a 








be quite idle, after she is up. . .. . y 
ls sometimes (tho’ the Picture of Health, at 
others) unhappily aflicted with Rheumatic Dis- 
orders, which give her at such times also, a 
Title to some Indulgence. 


t His death is noticed, even more briefly, in | 


The European Magazine for 1789, p. 80, the date 
heing given as January 17th. 


1752, Richardson | 


Sally | 


surgeon, was dated 1 Sept., 1787. To his 
wife Ann Crowther (his second wife, of 
whom I have no information), he gave £200. 
In accordance with the settlement made on 
his marriage with Sarah Richardson, spin- 
ster, having the right of her fortune 
amongst his children by her (the money 
standing in the names of Sir Francis Gost- 
ling (sic), knight and alderman (see 12 S. 
xi. 586), and Stafford Crane, surgeon, both 
deceased), he gave the said fortune of £2,500 
three per cent. reduced Bank Annuities to 
his daughter Sarah Crowther, one of the 
three surviving children of the said mar- 
riage, to he transferred to her on her day 
of marriage, provided it was with the con- 
sent of her aunt Mrs. Ann. Richardson of 
Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk; and in case 
his said daughter Sarah died unmarried, 
then he gave the said £2,500 to his two sons 
Bryan and Samuel Crowther, the two other 
surviving children of the said marriage, at 
their ages of 21. And whereas by the said 
settlement he had the disposal of £1,000, 
he gave £500 each to his said sons at 21. 
He gave to his son Bryan Crowther, the 
Rhien estate in the parishes of Glascombe 
and Llanssaintfread, Radnor, lately pur- 
chased of Mr. Richard Price for £700{; his 
small freehold, Dolegam, in  Aberedw, 
Radnor ||; and also his gold watch, silver 
tankard and tumblers, with all his medical 


| books, instruments in surgery, and anatom- 


ical preparations. 

To his son Samuel Crowther he gave his 
messuage in Richmond Green, Surrey; a 
small freehuld in co. Hereford purchased of 
the late Mr. George; and a further sum of 
£600; as well as his gold watch, maker 
Ellicot§, two silver pint mugs, and all his 
books not disposed of. 

His daughter Sarah was to have a pair 
of silver candlesticks, a silver breadbasket, 
and other articles, as weil as such furniture, 
plate and pictures as he received in right 
of her mother and his friend Mr. Winder. 
He desired that the Rev. Thomas Tringham? 





t+ Glasewm parish adjoins Lianssaintfraed in 
Elvel, which is five miles N.E. of Builth. 

|| Aberedw is four miles S.E. of Builth. 

§ John Ellicott, watchmaker, died 22 May, 
1733. Edward Ellicot, watchmaker, Royal Ex- 
change, died 3 Feb., 1791 (‘ Musgrave’s 
Obituary,’ Harleian Society). 

§{ Thomas Tringham was M.A. of Brasenose, 
where he matriculated 1762, aged 17. His 
father, the Rev. Thomas Tringham, was master 
of Lucton Free School, Herefordshire, and died 
1759 (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’). 
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should redeem within six months ot his | 
death the money borrowed of him in 1775 | 
and 1776. If he died in London he desired | 
to be buried in St. Clement’s Churchyard, | 
his funeral expenses not to exceed 20 guineas. | 
He left to his wife a house in Newport | 
Street, then let to Mr. Bailey at £42 per 
annum, which he held for a term of years, 
and if she died before the expiration of the 
lease, then to his four** children. 

He gave £100 to the poor in Bethlehem 
Hospital, and a further £200 to each of his 
children, Sarah, Bryan, and Samuel. To 
his executors, who were to be his wife Ann, 
his ‘‘ sister’? Ann Richardson, and Dr. D. 
Pitcairnjt ,he left 30 guineas each. His 
wife Ann was to be residuary legatee. 
witnesses were Thos, Patrick, John Smith, 
Inner Temple, and James Phillips. 

By a codicil of 30 May, 1788, he gave the 
six copyhold messuages in Hackney{{, to 
which he had been admitted since the 
making of the will, to his three children, 
Sarah, Bryan and Samuel; the witnesses 
being John Smith, Inner Temple, and Mark 
Brooks. By a second codicil, dated 15 Jan., 
1789, a day or two before his death, he 
appointed his son Bryan Crowther, then 
come of age, as executor in place of Dr. 
Pitcairn, to whom he Ieft 20 guineas © for 
mourning, in lieu of the legacy of 350 
guineas, the witnesses being Jn. James, and 
John Smith, Inner Temple. The will was 
proved 351 Jan., 1789, in P.C.C. (18 
Macham), by Ann Crowther, the relict, and 
Bryan Crowther, the son, with power 
reserved to Ann Richardson, spinster, the 
other executor. 

In the possession of Mr. V. B. Crowther- 
Beynon, at Westfield, Beckenham, are oil 
portraits of Dr. Richard Crowther and his 
wife Sarah Richardson. Dr. Crowther’s 
portrait measures 29ins. x 24ins., sight 
size within an oval mount; it is half-length 
and depicts him wearing a brown coat, with 
a falling collar, a white vest and stock, and 
(apparently) a wig; both hands are thrust 
into the vest; eyes brown, complexion fresh. 
His wife’s portrait is an exact companion, 


** This is an error, unless he had a child by 
his second wife, of which there is no evidence. 

+* David Pitcairn (1749-1809), F.R.S., had been 
appointed Physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in 1780 (‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’) 

tt The Crowther-Beynons still own some 
copyhold messuages at Hackney, which came 
from their cousin, Mrs. Chawner—doubtless the 
ones acquired by Richard Crowther in 1788. 


The | 


and shews her wearing a rather plain red 
bodice with a fairly deep circular openi 
on the breast and with a small piece of 
white camisole exposed in the middle, where. 
is a slit in the dress front extending down. 
wards about 4 inches. The bodice is con- 
fined by a narrow white belt fastened with 
a small jewelled buckle. The sleeves extend 
to the elbow, and are full, with a lace (?) 
edging. The hair is brown, inclining to. 
chestnut; eyes brown; complexion rather 
pale; and figure slight. The portraits, 
which are evidently by the same artist, 
make little claim to artistic excellence, and 
no signatures are visible. They descended 
through their subjects’ younger son, the 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, to his granddaughter 
Mrs. Metcalfe, and soon after her death in 
1911 were acquired by Mr. Crowther-Beynon 
—of all of whom later. 

Richard Crowther’s parentage never seems 
to have been known to his descendants. 
But there can be little doubt that he was 
one of the Crowthers of Street Court, Kings- 
land, Herefordshire, a property which is 
said to have come to them through a Cutler 
heiress. On the North wall of Kingsland 
Church is a tablet bearing this inscription: 

In memory of Bryan Crowther, of Street 
Court. He died ye 10th of February, 1760, in 
his 58th year. And of Ann his wife who died 
the 5th of October, 1767, in her 67th year. And 


of Ann their daughter who died 12th of 
October, 1767, in her 32nd year. And of 
Catharine their second daughter wife Rev. 


Charles Morgan, Canon Residentiary of Here- 
ford Cathedral. She died the 2nd of January, 
1787, in her 52nd year.|l|| 

Richard Crowther, as we have seen, chris- 
tened his eldest son Bryan. We have also 
seen that he owned property in both Radnor 
and Hereford-shires, while he had _ lent 
money to a parson who came from Lucton, 
only a mile or two from Kingsland. Now 
there can be no doubt that the Street Court 
Crowthers came from Knighton, in Radnor, 
where the family had long been settled in 
considerable respectability.§§ Bryan, son of 


\||| The inscriptions quoted at Kingsland were 
sent by the Rector to Mr. Crowther-Beynon. 

§§ A pedigree copied in 1874 from records at 
the College of Arms, by “‘ Geo. Harrison, Wind- 
sor Herald, Registrar,” starts with one Brianus 
Crowther, whose son was “ Thos. Crowther de 
Millichap in Com. Salop,’”’ one of whose child. 
ren was “Richard Crowther of _ Bedstone, 
whose fourth son was “ Brianus Crowther 0 
Knighton.” The pedigree goes no further, and 
a note in Mr. Crowther-Beynon’s father’s writ- 


| ing gives the reference, “Visitation of Salop- 
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Richard Crowther, of Knighton, Esq., mat- | 


riculated 25 May, 1721, aged 18, from St. 
John’s College, Oxford (1 oster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’’), and as the ages are in exact 
agreement it is reasonably safe to identify 
him with Bryan Crowther of Street Court. 

There is yet another link. We shall 
learn later on that our Richard Crowther’s 
younger son, Samuel Crowther, entered 
Brasenose College in 1787, where had come 
in the preceding year Robert, son of Bryan 
Crowther{i,of Kingsland, Hereford (1 oster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’). This Robert Crow- 
ther, who took his B.A. in 1789 (Oxford His- 
torical Society, vol. lv. p. 386), was pre- 





sented to the Vicarage of Spratton, 
Northants, in 1794, by Robert Andrew, 
Harl. M.S. 1241. A.D. 1620. Anyone desiring 


to trace the pedigree should consult the wills 
of Richard Crowther, of Bedstone, Salop, dated 
8 April, 1579, proved 10 Oct., 1579, in P.C.C. 
(Bacon 21); William Crowther, aged 50, born 
at Bedstone, now at Wiveliscombe, Som., 
clerk, dated 1 Jan., 1591, proved 11 July, 1617, 
in P.C.C. (Weldon 66); Kichard Crowther, of 
Bedstone, dated 29 Noy., 1621, proved 26 Feb., 
1621/2, in P.C.C. (Savile 17); Bryan Crowther, 
aged 82, of Knighton, Radnor, Esq., dated 20 
Jan., 1632/3, proved 2 March, 1634/5, in P.C.C. 


(Sadler 25); and Richard Crowther, of 
Knighton, Radnor, Esq., dated 14 April, 
1677, proved 11 March, 1677/8, in P.C.C. 


(Reeves 21); in which there is much genea- 
logical information. 
stone, Salop, eldest son of Thomas Crowther, 
was admitted to the Inner Temple, Feb., 1571/2. 
Richard, son of Brian Crowther, of Knighton, 
Esq., matric., 31 Jan., 1667/8, aged 18, from St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, afterwards entering the 
Inner Temple (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’). 
Robert, son of Richard Crowther, of Knighton, 
Esq., was admitted fellow-commoner at Caius 
College, Cambridge, on 6 May, 1691, aged 17; 
schools, Bucknell and Eton; matric. 1691; 
admitted at Middle Temple, 27 May, 1693 
(Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’). ina see 
Jonathan Williams’s ‘ History of Radnorshire,’ 
1859, pp. 172-3; Robinson’s ‘ Mansions and 
Manors of Herefordshire,’ pp. 159, 314; and 
Duncumb’s ‘ Herefordshire,’ vol. iv, p. 185. The 
Crowthers of Bedstone and Knighton had many 
connexions with Ludlow. 


_ 94 On the North wall of Kingsland Church 
is a tablet inscribed :—*‘ Sacred*to the memory 
of Bryan Cutler Crowther, late of Street Court 
in this parish, Esq., who died the 4th day of 
March, 1797, in the 66th year of his age. Also 
Sarah his wife who died 1817 in the the 67th 
year of her age.” Their gravestone, with in- 
scription, is on the tower floor. In The 


Genileman’s Magazine for Sept., 1767, is recorded | 


the marriage of “Bryan Crowther, Esq. — to 
Miss Sarah Morton, of Ryegate, Surrey.” 


Brian Crowther, of Bed- | 
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and held the living until his death at Dun- 
kirk, France, ‘‘ of an inflammatory fever,’’ 
about the end of 1823.*** (The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1824, pt. i., p. 91). Now it was 
from Spratton that Bryan Crowther, our 
Richard Crowther’s son, got his wife, Char- 
lotte Hacket, in 1800, as we shall see; and 
his romance may well have sprung from a 
visit to his cousin at Spratton Vicarage. 

It must have been the elder Bryan 
(possibly father of Richardson’s son-in-law), 
who died in 1760, who is referred to in a 
letter of May, 1741, from Charles Pratt, 
afterwards Earl Camden, to Dr. Sneyd 
Davies, then Rector of Kingsland :— 

Are you one of the seven voters who polled 
for your neighbour, Bryan Crowther? Poor 
man! with all. his honesty, good sense, and 
Jacobitism, to get but seven votes! I conclude, 
from this fact, that he did not stand upon your 
interest, but was deserted by his good friends 
the Parsons (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations,’ 
vol. 1, p. 643). 

Another ietter, of 28 Feb., 1744/5, same 
to same, mentions him again :— 

Farewell !—Service to Dr. Thomas and Crank. 
—Crowther is a blab. He told Mr. Harley that 
[ was only within a hundred yards of his 
brother’s house, and I have been rebuked 
(Ibid., I., 657). 

Richard Crowther and Sarah Richardson 
had three sons:—(1) Richard, born 1766, 
died 1780; (2) Bryan, born 1767, of whom 
presently; and (3) Samuel, born 9 Jan., 
1769, of whom also hereafter. They had 
also three daughters, viz. ;—(1) Sarah, born 
14 July, 1764, of whom presently ; (2) Anne, 
born 1765, died in infancy; and (3), name 


*** On the South wall of Kingsland Church 
is a tablet inscribed: —‘‘ Sacred to the memory 
of the Rev. Robert Crowther, Vicar of Spratton, 
Northamptonshire, and only son of the late 
Brian Crowther, Esq., and Sarah his wife, of 
Street Court in this County. He departed this 
life at Dunkerque, France, after a short ill- 
ness, on the 23rd day of September, , aged 
5— years. His remains are deposited in a 
vault belonging to the family in the parish 
church of Boulge, near Woodbridge, Suffolk.” 








| In the Bishop’s Cloister, Hereford Cathedral, 


is a tablet inscribed :—‘ Sacred to the memory 
of Robert Bryan Crowther, Esq., grandson of 
Bryan Crowther, formerly of Sirest Court in 
this County, Esquire, and only son of the late 
Robert Crowther, Vicar of Spratton in North- 
amptonshire, and Penelope his wife, daughter 
of Thomas Symonds Powell, of Pengethly, Here- 
fordshire, Esq., died Jan. 25, 1823, aged 22. 
Buried at the East end of the South aisle of 
Nave.” Penelope, the widow, died 15 May, 
1841, at Hereford (The Gentleman's Magazine, 
1841, vol. 170, p. 667). 
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not stated, certainly died before her father’s 
will of 1787.ttt 

Atpyn Lyett Reape. | 
(To be continued). 





LaMBART OF . SkipTonN.—A neighbour of | 
mine has, in his library, an old manuscript | 
writ-book, said by the B.M. authorities to | 
have been written about the year 1300. | 

In front is a calendar, a month to each | 
page; but the January one is ruined by | 
grease and cannot be read, though the other | 
eleven months are intact. | 

The sixteenth century owner of this book 
has inscribed his name on the back of the 
sixth folio, viz. :— 
_ John Lambart, senior, of Skipton in Craven 
in co. York and of Clement’s Inn, London, 
who obtained this book from Robert Hilton, 
son of Richard Hilton of Burton in co. West- 
morland in exchange for a printed book. 

In addition he has made a number of 
family entries in the calendar, which are_ 
given below and arranged in chronojogicai | 
order under their historical years. As they 
are earlier than the Skipton parish reyisters, | 
it is thought that they are worth noting in 
‘2h. @ 3! 

1505, February 20th: Anthony Lambart died. 

1513, July lsth: isaac Kuchyn born. 

1514, September Sth: This day J. L. was 
married. 

1515, October 9th: This day Dionisius Lambart, 
son of Christopher, was born. 

1516, May 2ad: The birthday of Joseph Lam- 
bart, son of John Lambart, senior. _ 

1517, October 4th: The hirthday of Susanne 
Lambart, daughter of Jolin. 

1522, September 26th: ‘The birthday of John 
Lambart, son ot John Lambart, senior. 

1524, December 25th: The birthday of Ben- 
jamin Lambart, son of John Lambart, senior. 
1527, October 19th: The birthday of Margaret | 
Lambart, daughter of John Lambart, of Skip- 

ton. 

1529, June 30th: Memo: that on the last day 
of June in the 21st year of Henry VEIT. and | 
A.D. 1529, John Lambart, senior, of Skipton, | 
was admitted, and sworn, a master in 
chancery. Gawge Vicechancellor. | 


+++ I regret that I am not able to present | 
any evidence from the registers of St. Clement | 
Danes as to the Crowthers, or to say whether | 
there are, or were. any inscriptions there to 
their memories. [Since this was set up Mr. 
Crowther-Beynon has learnt from the Rector 
that a Sarah Crowther was buried at St. 
Clement Danes on 9 June, 1773. If this was 
Richardson’s daughter her death took place five 
months (and not a_ fortnight) before her 
mother’s. See ante, 12 S. xi, 427]. 
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1533, July 28th: This day died Anne, the wife 
ot Joseph Lambarte. 

1534, July 20th: Died Joseph Lambart, son and 
heir of John Lambart, and was buried in the 
Middie Temple on the vigil of St. Mary 
Magdalene [ist July]. 

1537, August 5th: Died John Lambart, of 
Stechworth, in co. Cambridge, gentleman, son 
of John Lambart, of Skipton, senior. 

1545, August 27th: This day Jo. Lambart, son 
of John, married Anne, daughter of Richard 
Redman, of Herwoodecastell [Harewood 
Castle]. 

1548, Juiy 12th: The last day of Trinity Term, 
died Margaret Kachyn, sister to John Lam. 
bart, of Calton, son of Thomas Lambart, of 
Skipton. [In 1548 Trinity Term began on 
1st June and ended on 20th June]. 

H, CHIpeINvALt. 
Colonel. 

Kirkby, Lonsdale. 

BakCAROLE-OLLE.—For this word in _ the 
sense of ‘‘ An Italian Boatman,’”’ which is 
not recognized in ‘ The Concise Oxford Diec- 
tionary,’ the ‘N. E. D.’ gives nothing 


| hetween 1641 and 1854. Edward Wright in 


his ‘ Observations ’ (1730), I., 90, describing 
bull-baiting at Venice, says:-—‘‘ You see 


| Dogs, Bulls, and Barkerolls, all in a heap 


together within his Serenity’s Court,” and 
defines Barkerolls in a marginal note as 
‘*Gondoliers, the Fellows that row the 
Gondolas.”’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Paerika.—-This word occasionally appears 
in cookery-books and in newspapers, and as 
it is omitted from the dictionaries, I send 
an account of it. 

Paprika or Hungarian Red Pepper. This 
is prepared from the fruit of the Capsicum 
annum, as grown in Hungary where it is held 
in high repute, and used very largely in cook- 
ing. Paprika is generally divided into four 
classes according to its strength and colour. 
The zzegdiner paprika is the sort most esteemed 
It is usually employed as a 
condiment and placed on the table in a salt- 
cellar.—Law’s ‘ Grocers’ Manual.’ 

THos. WuHiteE. 

Liverpool. 





Queries. 

Wr must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Gay’s Worxs.—Can any reader enlighten 
me on the following points ? 

1. Mr, Underhill, in his edition of Gay’s 
Poems, makes frequent reference to a four- 
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volume edition published by Bell in 1773.| published in separate form. What, and 


Such an edition is not to be found in either 
Bodleian | 


the British Museum or the 


where to be seen ? 


4. In Cooke’s Pocket Edition, 1804, are 


Library; nor have 1 been able to trace it| given some lines addressed ‘‘/'o the Learned 


through the booksellers. John Bell’s edition 


} 
| 


of ‘The Poets of Great Britain, complete | 
from Chaucer to Churchill’ contains Gay’s | 


poems in three volumes. My own 
(Pot. 12mo.) was printed in Kdinburgh at 
the Apollo Press, by the Martins, in 1777; 
each of the three volumes has an engraving 


copy | 


on the leaf preceding the title-page; each | 


engraving bears at the head the inscription, 
“ Bell’s Edition. The Poets of Great 
Britain, complete from Chaucer to 
Churchill,” and at the foot ‘‘ Printed for 
John Bell near Exeter Exchange, Strand, 
London, September 22d. 1777.’’ There is 
also as frontispiece to the first volume an 
engraved portrait of John Gay, bearing at 
the foot the inscription ‘‘ Printed for John 
Bell near Exeter Exchange, Strand, London, 
Feby. 21st, 1778."° The title page runs: 
“The | Poetical Works | of John Gay, etc,.”’ 
and makes no mention of Bell or of ‘ The 
Poets of Great Britain.’ 

I should have concluded that Bell’s four- 
volume edition was a myth, were it not for 
finding on p. 132 of the second volume in the 
edition I have described a footnote to 
‘Gondibert,’ of which the relevant portion 
runs : 

Though we do not pretend to give the fol- 
lowing as the production of Mr. Gay, . . we 
have given these Cantos a place in this 
work. . ‘Gay’s Works.’ vol. iv, edit. 1773. 

The interest of this edition is that it 
affords the only evidence of Gay’s author- 
ship, not only of ‘Gondibert,’ but of several 
minor pieces which have since been attrib- 
uted to that poet. I should be very glad to 
know if a copy of it exists in any accessible 
library. 


2. Mr. Underhill also refers to the early | 


versions of certain poems, which I have not 
yet been able to trace. These are: 


‘The “iuidnunckies ’—a Broadside of 1724. | 


‘ Newgate’s Garland’ — a Broadside of 
25. 


‘Molly Mog ’---Mist’s Journal, 
‘27, 1726. 

Again, I should be glad to know if any 
of these are to be found in any English 
library. 

3. Again, according to Mr. Underhill, the 
celebrated ballad, ‘Sweet William’s Fare- 
well to Black-ey’d Susan’ was originally 


August 


ingenious Author of Licentia Poetica Dis- 
cussed or the True Test of Poetry’ (this 
was Mr. William Coward), there said to 
have been ‘‘ written in 1709.’’ Did these 
lines appear previously anywhere else? 

G. C. Faper. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COLLOQUIALISMS.— 
Can any reader explain the meaning of two 


| expressions which occur in letters of 1683 


| give him the enclosed 


and 1685 respectively? A lady sending a ~ 
message to her brother-in-law says: ‘‘ Pray 
for his entertain- 


| ment tho’ I am a little upon puffs nagg with 


him.”’ 
The other expression, in a_ sentence 
| beginning, ‘‘I cannot faine anything well, 


because I 
follows a 


but I must ery rost meat to the 
dare swear you are glad of itt,” 


| complaint of her husband’s ill-humour from 


a poor lady whose married life left much to 
be desired. 

Evetyn NEwrTon. 
75, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


NavariIno.—Can any reader kindly iden- 
tify the owner of the following relic of the 
Battle of Navarino, Oct. 20, 1827, and ex- 
plain his associations with the Genoa, which 
was, I believe, the only vessel of the British 
fleet seriously damaged? A large snuff-box 
carved out of the solid of the mast of the 
Genoa, leaving the original curved face as 
the bottom of the box; mounted in silver, 
en which is engraved in text the name 
Genoa, with the date 20, Octr. 1827, in 
script below. Above, are the arms of the 
presumed owner, namely: vert, a cross or, 
between four wolves’? heads: crest, a dexter 
arm in armour, embowed: in the hand a 


scimetar: motio, PERSEVERE. Advice which 
has prompted this enquirv. 
W. J. AnprReEw. 
FANE AND Gapper.--The sixth son _ of 


Francis, first Earl of Westmorland, was 
William, a narson, who was ordained on 
Sept. 25, 1642; in the same year he took 
his M.A. decree at Cambridea (he was of 
Oneen’s Collece). He was Prebendary of 
Wells, 1661-1679, took his D.D. decree in 
1662, and was Rector of Huntspill, Somer- 
set, from 1662-79.. He died in 1679, and 
was buried at Huntspill, as were also his 
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naan inal who married Gabeiel Glad- 
man, gent., and two sons, Henry and George 
Fane. The sons both died belore their tather 
(in 1675 and 1670 respectively). Mary Giad- 
man died in 1716, aged 61.* 

Now Henry Gapper, Hsq., Barrister-at- 
Law, and Colonel in the Somerset Militia, 
who was born in 1715 and died in 1767, is 
stated in some family records in my posses- 
sion to have been great grandson—on his 


mother’s side—to Ikrancis, 1st Earl of 
Westmorland. His father was Abraham 
Gapper, Ksq., Serjeant-at-Law, who was 


. buried on May 23, 1753, aged 75, in Win- 
canton Church, Somerset, and his ‘mother 
was Mary, who died on Aug. 9, 1763, 
aged 76t. 

The question is to supply the precise link 
between Fane and Gapper. Can any reader 
learned in genealogy help me? I am 
acquainted with the article on the Fane 
family in Zhe Ancestor, No. 12. 

JouN BERESFORD. 

86, Lansdowne Road, 

Holland Park, W.11. 

Secret PassaGEs AND Doors In NorMAN 
Casttes.—Is there historic evidence of secret 
underground exits from Norman, castles? 
Tf so, by what mechanism was the interior 
door opened, and how concealed ? 

J. Z. Curisty. 

Banca Romana.—Can any reader posses- 
sing maps, guide books, or diaries of Rome 
of 1836-37, tell me whereabouts in the city 
was the so-called Banca Romana? 

M. Tatsor WI son. 

3, Franceso Redi, Rome 27. 

Eniematicat Eprtapy.—Has the follow- 
ing ever been solved or explained :— 

Here lies the Son here lies the Mother, 
Here lies the Daughter with the Father, 
Here lies the Sister and the Brother, 
The Husband and the Wife lie here, 
And yet here but three bodies lie. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Rosert Kitwarpsy, ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
TERBURY.—Can information be given as to 
the parentage and birthplace of the above? 
The ‘ D. N. B.’ gives his death as 1279 a.p., 
but only says he was _an Englishman by 
birth. The name ‘‘ Kilwardby,’’ supposed 
to have been taken from a sometime separate 


* See ‘ Aluseni Santabrigionees ’ (1922) under 
Fane (William), and Collinson’s ‘ History of the 
County of Somerset,’ vol. ii, pp., 394-5. 

+ See Phelps’s ‘ History of Somersetshire ’ 
under ‘Wincanton, and ‘Alumni Canta- 
brigienses,’ under ‘ Gapper (Henry).’ 
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hamlet, still survives as  ‘‘ Kiiwardby 
Street,’”? in a market town which was, until 
transterred to Peterborough in 185/, within 
Lincoln diocese. Kilwardby in 1276 made 
‘*a prolonged visitation of the vast diocese. 
of Lincoin,’’ and again visited it in the fol- 
lowing year (vide ‘D. N. B.’). May ‘* Kil 
wardby,’’ as a place-name, be associated 
with, or have originated from, the archie- 
piscopal connexion ; or is it more likely that 
use as a surname derived from a locality? 
So far as I can find, ‘‘ Kilwardby ”’’ does 


not occur elsewhere in either use, and no 
local tradition seems to exist in the town 
alluded to. W. B. H. 


CAWNPORE WELL. Many years ago I read 
in a periodical that Indians were not 
allowed within the boundaries of the 
memorial, set up and _ decorated by 
Marochetti over the well at Cawnpore, into 
which the women and children were cast in 
the Indian Mutiny.. When, and by whom, 
was that regulation made, and has it been 
relaxed ? 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

NicHoLas STouGHTON entered Winchester 
College in 1604, aged 11, from Stoke, Hants, 
and was Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
from 1611 to 1618 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 161). He became a member of 
the Inner Temple, and was M.F. for Guild- 
ford from December, 1645, till his death in 
1647-8. To him and to Sir Cheney Culpeper 
of Kent (1601-63), also a member of the 


Inner Temple, George Ritschel in 1647 
dedicated his ‘ Contemplationes Metaphy- 
sicae’ (Mr. Robert F. Young in English 


Historical Review, xxxviii, p. 78). Is any- 
thing more known of him? 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Davip Cox, born 1686, at -——, was 
buried 24 Nov., 1763, at West Haddon, 
Northamptonshire. He married Ann ——? 


and had by her a daughter, Hannah, married 
to John Stafford, and a son, Daniel (4. 
1791), who married Rebecca Mytton. 

1. Where was David Cox born ? 

2. Information regarding his ancestors is- 
desired. 

3. Papworth mentions a Daniel Cox, 
M.D., 1730. Arms, Or three bars azure on 
a canton gules a Lyon’s head erased argent. 
Crest, a cock proper. 

Is this Daniel identical with the Daniek 
Cox who died in 1791? 

A. ALBRIGHT. 


York House, York Road, Windsor. 
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THe GaRDENsS or ApoNnIs.—Can any reader | 
inform me what plants were grown in the | 
“gardens of Adonis’? S. 


“Paut Prnpar.’”’—By this pseudonym is 
designated the author of ‘ Remarkable | 
Biography ; or the Peculiarities and Eccen- 
tricities of the Human Character Displayed.’ 
Is his identity known, and had he any 
personal association with his subject, which 
is principally the eccentric characters likely 
to be known to a frequenter of Ludgate Hill 
and Fleet Street in the early nineteenth 
century ? 

The biographies provided are those of :— 
Andrew Whitson; The Rev. George Harnet; 
Sam House; Charles Mackey; The Witch of 
the Wold, or The Westmoreland Recluse ; 
Charles Price; Frances Scanagatti, or The 
Female Soldier; John Calas; Count 
Struensee, or The Royal Favourite; John 
Custos, The Invincible Freemason. 

Although several portraits are promised, | 
only one is provided, namely the frontis- 
piece of Charles Mackey, engraved in line 
and aquatint by Roberts, after J. Tillotson. 
The work is printed by H. Rowe, Amen | 
Corner, Paternoster Row, 1821, but there is 
no name of publisher. This book is uncom- 
mon, and of considerable interest to the 
local collector. 

Atrck ABRAHAMS. 


Tec.—In the description of a military 
uniform taken from ‘ The British Military | 


Library,’ vol. ii, 1801, p. 31, a silver 
shoulder-knot is mentioned ‘‘ with tegs.’’ 
What is a Teg? 

J. H. Lesure. 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


STAPLETON.—Does any reader know of an | 
existing pedigree of the Stapletons of the) 
Leeward Islands. Information required of | 
a Sarah Stapleton, possibly one of this | 
branch—living 1790. 


(Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. | 

Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 
Saran Bopvet, ‘‘ Countess or Rapnor.’’— | 
Can anybody explain how this lady, who is | 
said to have married Robert Robartes, son | 
of John, 1st Earl of Radnor, is called, even | 
by Browne Willis in his ‘ Bangor,’ a.p. 1721, | 
“Countess of Radnor,’’ if her husband died | 
before his father, as published genealogies | 
show he did? See Griffith’s ‘ Pedigrees of | 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesey,’ p. 171. | 
T. Liecurp Jones. | 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. | 


QUERIES. 133. 


Danes anp Normans.—Is it correct to say 
that, in the centuries succeeding the Con- 


| quest, ‘‘ the Dane ’’ (le Daneys, etc.) really 


meant ‘‘ the Norman,’ and not a descendant 


of the Danish settlers of the Saxon period ? 
H. L. L. D. 


Rev. Dr. Puit. Witt1ams.—The dedica- 
tion of W. Broome’s ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions’ was to this personage. Who 
could he be? Information as to his ante- 
cedents and history will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


REFERENCE WaNtTED.—Prince von Biilow, in 
his book ‘ Deutsche Politik’ (‘ Imperial Ger- 
many,’ 1916, p. 319), says:— “‘ Pitt [Lord Chat- 
ham], the greatest English Statesman, said that 
the might of no realm would endure for longer 
than from sunrise to sunset if absolute justice 


were to prevail.” I should be glad to know 
where this statement by Lord Chatham may be 
verified. 
F. R. Cave. 
AvutHor WANTED. — Where is the following 
line to be found? ‘‘ Now on the summit ot 
love’s topmost peak.” 
Ss. 





Replies. 


Tue Lecenp or Sr. Eustatius (12 S. 


xii. 89).—It is scarcely right, is it? to say 
| that the legend has 


been ‘‘ transferred ”’ 
from St. Hubert to St. Eustace. In fact it 
is not improbable that St. Hubert himself 
knew of the legend as applied to St. Eustace. 
For the latter, a Captain of Trajan’s 
Guards, may actually have been a Saint of 
the Apostolic age: and the legend may have 
been attached to him long before the conver- 
sion of St. Hubert some five hundred years 
later. St. Eustace’s tomb is in S. Lorenzo 
Fuori, Rome; and though a series of sub- 
jects from this legend is often found in the 
stained glass and sculpture of some of the 
old French Cathedrals, it seldom appears in 


| Northern Europe; and St. Hubert, on the 


other hand, seldom, if ever, appears in 
Italian art. This makes the reference to 
‘Le Livre du Roy Modus’ (which I only 
know in manuscript) the more interesting : 
for was it not compiled by and for the Earl 
of Tankerville in Normandy ? 

The reference to it tempts me to record the 
fact that the motto of the Unit (115 Army 
Brigade, R.F.A.) which I commanded for 
the greater part of the war was taken from 
it. It was ‘‘ SE AVLCVN NE DONNE ON LVY™ 
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TAVLT,’’ and it is referred to in it as an old taking a great sea-monster for an island, 
French proverb. It puzzled, however, many | which we meet with in ‘Sinbad the Sailor,’ 


a Frenchman during the time we _ were 
attached to the French Army in 1916. 


A nice medieval picture of what I believe 


to have been St. Hubert with a _ hunting | 


horn (if a drinking-horn it would have been 
St. Cornelius) appeared recently in , the 
window of Messrs. Parsons’ shop in Bromp- 


| Genevieve. 


ton Road, which I hope now graces the walls | 


of some true sportsman’s library. May I 
also hope that it is that of the querist? 
F. Lamparne. 


The book ‘ Legenda Aurea’ was compiled 


/ of St. Benet. 


about 1275, by Jacobus de Voragine, Arch- | 


bishop of Genoa. 
and published a. translation from a French 
version. According to the story of St. 


William Caxton made 


Eustace, as it appears in Caxton, his name | 


was originally Placidus, and he was Master 
of the Chivalry of the Emperor Trajan. One 
day when he was hunting, and had chased a 
great hart to the top of a high rock, he saw 
between the hart’s horns 

the form of the holy cross shining more clear 
than the sun, and the image of Christ, which 
by the mouth of the hart, like as sometime 
Balaam. by the ass,’spake to him. 

Then follows an account of the conversa- 
tion, after which the legend says, ‘‘ And 
some others say that this image of Jesu 
Christ which appeared between the horns of 
the hart said these words.’’ It is unneces- 
sary to quote the remainder of the story, 


which can be found in the edition of the, 


“Golden Legend,’ published by J. M. Dent 
and Co. ; 


It is not at all surprising that in an| 


uncritical age the same mythical story 
should attach itself to different persons. 
There are many instances of this to be found 
in the ‘ Golden Legend,’ which is indeed a 
mine of folk-lore. At Christchurch in 
Hampshire the story is told of a beam for 


| that night. 


the Priory Church, which had been cut too | 


short, being miraculously lengthened by an 
unknown workman, who, the legend plainly 
infers, was Christ himself. The ‘ Golden 
Legend’ attributes the miracle of the 
lengthening of a beam, or post, to St. Erken- 
wold, St. Ives, and St. Lawrence. The inci- 
dent of having to choose between several 
caskets, which Shakespeare has used in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ occurs in the life of 
St. Barlaam, which, in the account it con- 
tains of St. Josaphat, is a distorted version 
of the legendary story of Siddhartha or 
Gautama, the founder of Buddhism. Mis- 


appears in the legend of St. Brandon. The 
widely extended folk tale, the best known 
English example of which is ‘ The Pedlar of 
Swaffham,’ is utilised in the legend of St. 
The Old Testament stories 
of the committing of the infant Moses 


to the Nile in an ark of _bulrushes, 
and -of the causing by Elisha of 
the axe-head to swim, are respectively 


imitated in the account given of the birth of 
Judas Iscariot, and in an incident related 
The tale of the ‘Ring given 
to Venus,’ which William Morris has used in 
‘The Earthly Paradise,’ has heen borrowed 
for the legend of St. Agnes. In the ‘ Prose 
Edda,’ Thor has a car drawn by two goats. 
On one occasion it is related that he killed 
the goats, and after flaying them, boiled 
their flesh in a kettle for supper. He 
invited the peasant and his family, with 
whom he was sheltering, to join him at the 
meal, bidding them throw all the bones into 
the goats’ skins which were spread out near 
the fire-place. The next morning Thor took 
his mallet Mjélner, and lifting it up, con- 
secrated the goats’ skins, which he had no 
sooner done than the goats re-assumed their 
wonted form, only that one of them now 
limped on one of its hind legs, through the 
peasant’s son having broken one of the shank 
bones to come at the marrow. 

According to the ‘Golden Legend,’ St. 
Germain 

preached on a time in Britian so much 
that the King denied him lodging, and his 
people. Then it happed that the King’s cow- 
herd went with his portion that he fetched at 
the palace, and bare it to his little house. And 
he saw the blessed Germain and his men seek 
their lodging where they might be harboured 
And the cowherd brought them 
into his house, and saw that they had much 
hunger. But he had not meat enough for him 
and for his guests. This cowherd had but one 
calf, which he did do slay for to give to them, 
and he received them debonairly with the little 
good that he had. And when they had supped 
and had said graces, St. Germain bade him 
bring to him the bones of the calf and 
lay them upon the skin. And after made his 
prayer to God, and anon the calf arose to life 


without tarrying. 
Wm. Setr WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

When replying to ‘‘D” on ‘ Blessing the 
Hounds’ (12 S. xi. 379) T pointed out that 
there were two patron saints of hunting, St. 
Eustace and St. Hubert. The ‘‘ apparition 
of a stag, bearing between his antlers the 
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image of a crucifix ’’ has been applied to St. | 


Eustace and St. Hubert, but I think the 
former is entitled to the story, and so did 
the writer of the famous medieval work on 
the chase, M. Blaize, in his edition of ‘ Le 
Roy Modus et la Royne Racio,’ 1839, which 
I have consulted in response to ‘‘ D.’s’’ in- 
struction. The woodcut given, a copy 
of an ancient miniature, shows a most pie- 
tentious stag, with antlers of inordinate 
length. 

St. Eustace, or Placidus, 118 a.p., was a 
Roman soldier and Captain of the Guards 
under Trajan, while St. Hubert, 727 a.v., 
was a ‘‘mighty hunter.” It is probable 
that in order to embellish the life of St. 
Hubert with graphic details consistent with 
his vocation the story of the conversion was 
taken froin the ‘‘ career’’ of St. Eustace, 
who hunted in his spare time. 

Mrs, Jameson, in ‘ Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’ says: 

The vision of the miraculous stag is styled 
‘The Conversion of St. Hubert,’ and here it 
becomes necessary, but sometimes difficult, to 
distinguish him from St. Eustace. We must 
bear in mind that St. Hubert seldom (as far as 
I know, never) appears in Italian art, while St. 
Eustace seldom appears in Northern Europe. 
St. Hubert wears the dress of a hunter, St. 
Eustace that of a Roman soldier. 


In all the pictures of St. Eustace the 
miraculous stag appears, but not always 


bearing the crucifix. In Domenichino’s pic- 
ture, the Saint is dressed as a Roman soldier 
with the stag, bearing the crucifix, standing 
behind. In the Wentworth Castle picture 
collection, bold at Christie’s on Nov. 13, 
1919, there was Carpaccio’s ‘ St. Eustace,’ 
in armour, with a stag under some trees. In 
Florence there is a picture of Eustace 
painted by Noggi about 1512. 

As to St. Hubert, the miniature in the 
‘Heures d’Anne de Bretagne’ depicts his 
conversion. In the National Gallery there | 
are two pictures from his story—his con- | 
version by the miraculous stag and _ the 
Angel descending with the stole. These 
have been attributed to Meister von Werden. 

Three churches in this country are 
dedicated to St. Eustace—Ibberton (Dorset), 
Tavistock (Devon), and Hoo in Suffolk (St. 
Andrew and St. Eustachius). The two 
former are pre-Reformation churches. In | 
Cornwall there is a village named St. Ewe, 
and the churchyard well is called Stachy’s | 
well, a corruption of Eustachius’ well. 

‘Church Dedications,’ by F. Arnold For- | 
ster (Skeffington, 1899), vol. i, p. 154, bears , 
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testimony to the fact that huntsmen have 
two patron saints. St. Hubert has two 
churches in this country, Corfe Mullen, 
Dorset, and Idsworth, Hants. Both were 
situated in the vicinity of the forest when 
they were erected. There is nothing excep- 
tional in the fact that hunters enjoyed the 
patronage of two saints. Lawyers have two, 
while the baker and the doctor are each 
protected by three. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

Baring-Gould has a pertinent paragraph 
in ‘ Lives of the Saints’ (Nov. vol. i, p. 74) 
when treating of St. Hubert. He says :— 

The fact of S. Hubert being buried in the 
heart of the great torest of the Ardennes caused 
hiny to be invoked by the hunters therein and 
thence his name game to be generally associated 
with huntsmen and to be regarded as their 
patron. ‘l'o account for his patronage, how- 
ever, the story of the miraculous conversion 
ot 8. Eustace was foisted into the history of 8S. 
Hubert. ‘The story of 8. Hustace was probably 
composed for polemical purposes in the 
struggles against the Iconoclasts. It was 
originally written in Greek and pertains to 
that period. The trace of the importation 
remains in the fact that 8S. Hubert is frequently 
called S. Eustace; thus in the York and Sarum 
Kalendar he is entered on November 3 under 
this name. ‘ 

St. SWwitHIn. 

A Squip By James Suiru, 1824 (12 S. 
Xil. 89).--1f “‘ a hundredweight ’’ is used for 
‘‘a ton,’’ as your correspondent evidently 
has reason to believe, then surely ‘‘ an addi- 
tional hundredweight ’’ means ‘* Morton ’’— 
very likely Thomas Morton (1764 ?-1838) 
though the opera in question is not men- 
tioned in the ‘ D. N. b.’ among his works. 

There is an Irish river Dee, and though 
less well known than the English and Scotch 
rivers of the same name it was probably 
selected on that account. 

Presumably the phrase ‘‘ by means of sit- 
ting down ’”’ represents the word “‘ notwith- 
standing.”’ 

‘* Will gain upon the Town in short you 
Irish Footman after dinner ”’ is certainly a 
puzzler. Is ‘‘ short’? by any chance a mis- 
print for ‘‘shot’’? If so, perhaps the 
meaning is: ‘‘ will gain upon the Town in 
popularity ’’ (pop-u-larry-tea). 

‘‘In order to indict the Mount Centinel 
a second time’’ is too much for me. The 
best I can do with it is ‘“‘in order to take 
in charge the relief.” 

‘*Conson ”’ is, as Mr. THORNTON indicates 
by his query, a very queer name. Might it 
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not stand for a ‘‘ consonant cut short,” 
e.g., ‘ Cutten ’’ ? 
words ‘‘Conson Vegetable 
represent some such name as 
(halve S-tea) ? 

‘** Rather poorly ’ 
‘* translated ’’ as ‘‘ weak ”’ or ‘‘ teeble.’”’ 


Production ”’ 


’ 


far-fetched ; but so, too, 


‘* Harvest ”’ | 


would perhaps be better | 
| THE ORGAN ”’ 
1 fear that some of these guesses are very | 1664 Charles Cotton in his ‘ 
if I may say s0,| wrote :— 


are some of those of your ingenious corres- | 


pondent which are obviously right. 
your readers who are learned in the history 
of the theatre should be able to make certain 


Any of | 


at any rate of the names concealed in this | 


cryptogram, and, by their knowledge of the 
plot of the opera, to gain important clues to 
the solution of other riddles such as_ the 
‘* Mount Centinel ’’ enigma. 

C. or A. 


May I suggest the following :— 

(1) ‘‘ An additional hundredweight ’”’ = 
Morton (Thos., 1764 ?-1838, 
Maddison Morton and author of comedies 
and musical dramas, v. ‘ D. N. B.’). 

(2) ‘‘ By means of sitting down ’’=Not- 
withstanding. 
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father of John | 


(5) ‘‘in short Irish Footman after din- | 


ner ’’=in short, you meat with dessert (not 
dissent, which must be a misprint). 

(4) ‘‘ first letter in 
about, with a Saxon deity leg, in order to 


| asked the landlord 
the Alphabet looks | 


indict the Mount Centinel a Second Time of | 


Mislay Cupid’’=appears with a Woden 
leg, in order to charge the hill-s-Entry for 
the second time of Miss Love. This is the 
best I can do—the second part of the sentence 
seems rather pointless, and if correct I can 


| he took down and brought her up as 


only suppose it is introduced so as to bring | 


in the puzzling S-entry. 

(5) ‘‘ Mislay Conson vegetable Production 
divisions in a coat rather poorly ’’ = Miss 
Conson still seams rather poorly. 
I cannot feel certain, and shall be glad to 
see other solutions. ‘‘ Vegetable’ cannot, I 
think, refer to Miss Tree (Mrs. Bradshaw, 
1801-62), though she was still acting in 


1825 at Covent Garden, and still single. Her 
Christian names were Ann Maria 
CD. NB: ): 


REGINALD FREMANTLE. 
Mav I suggest the following interpreta- 
tions ? :— 
** Additional hundredweight ”’ = 
or Moreton. 
‘“By means of sitting down” 
standing. 


Addington 


| (Keikai, 


Here also | 


= Notwith- | 
} Yawa,’ 





‘* Short you Sieh ES ‘ates dinner ” 


Or could not the three | =pop-u-larry-tea (popularity). 


‘indict . . a second time ’’= Recite. 
‘* All of the same size’*=None the less. 
G. M. M. 


‘“* Hoe’s NORTON WHERE PIGS PLAY ON 
(12 S. xi. 551; xii. 54).—In 
Scarronnides’ 


Now when with raking up the fire 

ach one departs to wedsordshire; 

And pillows all securely snort on 

Like Urganists of fain’d Hogs-Norton. 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


CHILDREN CARRIED OFF BY HaGtLEs (12 8. 
xi. 2¥6).--There are many stories of these 
occurrences 1n Japan, although we are 
unable to authenticate them. In a.v. 643, 
a young babe was carried off by an eagle in 
the province of Tajima, and its parents 
relinguished all their hope to see it again 
in this world. But eight years aiter, while 
the father was lodging in the neighbouring 
province of Tamba, one day he happened to 
witness a litile girl of his landlord’s family 
return weeping trom a well, where she had 
been called by other girls ‘‘an_ eagle’s 
refuse,’’ in a quarrel about her bucket. He 

whence this nickname, 
and was answered that she had been brought 
by an eagle, from what place unknown, to 
its nest, wherein, however, the _ eaglets 
shunned to peck her, much frightened by her 
loud cries, which attracting his attention, 
his 
daughter. Investigating the date of the 
event, the father ascertained her to be his 
daughter lost, and accompanied her to her 
real home with the landlord’s agreement. 
‘Nihon Reiiki,’ written c. A.D. 
810-824, tom. i). 

Roben (ob. a.p. 773), the founder of the 
celebrated Colossal Image of Buddha at 
Nara, is said to have been found accom- 
panied by an eagle, that had carried him 
afar when but two years old, his mother 
having left him under a mulberry-tree while 
gathering its leaves. After a _ ceaseless 
search for thirty and odd years, she was 
enabled to identify her son, then an illus- 
trious prelate, by pointing to a statuette of 
Kwan-on she had fastened to his neck at 
his birth, it having been ever kept with him 
as a possible clew to his lineage (Kokwan, 

‘Genké Shakusho,’ 1321, tom. ii). 

And, Matsura Seizan, in his ‘ Kasshi 

nineteenth century, 2nd ser., tom. 


[12 S. XII. Fes. 17, 1998, 
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xcli, gives two contemporary instances of 


the eagles carrying off boys, one of whom is | 
said to have thus been transported over the | 


distance of 400 Japanese miles in_ but 
8 hours. 
Kumacusu MInakatra. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Dycue (Dykes), vp. AuGcust, 1719 (12 8S. 
xii. 91).—It would appear that The White- 
hall Evening Post, or Malcolm, or a printer 
miss-spelt the name, seeing that he describes 
“Mr. Dyche’”’ as ‘‘ formerly amanuensis 
to the famous Sir Roger L’EKstrange.” I 
have ‘English Proverbs with Moral 
Reflexions; [In Imitation of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange’s Atsop.] . . The Second Edition. 
To which is added, The Union-Proverb.. . 
By Oswald Dykes, Gent., formerly of Queen’s- 
College, Oxon. and Amanuensis to Sir Roger 
L’Estrange,’ 1709. 

Sixteen years ago, having sent to Dr. 
(Sir James) Murray some quotations from 
Dykes’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ I received a 
letter dated 5 February, 1907, in which Dr. 
Murray wrote :— 

He appears in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca’ as “Oswald 
Dykes, formerly of Queen’s College, Oxford,” 
with entry of this book, and ‘ Discourses,’ 1722, 
as if he were a clergyman. The 
Reflections’ also are in Lowndes’ 
grapher’s Manual.’ 

Dykes being described as ‘‘Gent.,’’ as 
above, was probably not a clergyman. That 
he was a schoolmaster may be gathered 
from his preface (‘ English Proverbs’) 
p. Xxxiv-v, where, as apology for short- 
comings, he 

alledges the Want of Time and Retirement, 
under the slavish Employment of GErRuUND- 
GRINDING, 

And later he says, evidently in reference 
to himself : 

“Poor Papacocurs seldom grow rich them- 
selves, or get Estates by their Wits and good 
Offices in the Commonwealth,” and later “ This 
will make a tolerable Scnoot-Boox, for want 
of a better.” 


If Dykes died in 1719 his ‘ Discourses ’ 
was a posthumous work, assuming that 1722 
was the date of its first publication. 

The Rev. Thomas Dyche, author of a 
‘Guide to the English Tongue,’ the ‘ Spel- 
ling Dictionary,’ etc., and part author of 
‘A New General English Distionary,’ was 
School-Master at Stratford le Bow. Noble 
in his ‘ Biographical History,’ ii. 137, says 
that he was curate of Bow. 
Dyche, Noble mentions two portraits, 


* Moral 
* Biblio- 


one 
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Of this Thomas | 


engraved by Van der Gucht, ‘‘since in- | 
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scribed, Elisha Coles,’”’ and one engraved by 
J. Nutting, prefixed ito his (Dyche’s) 
‘ Spelling Book.’ In an edition of ‘A Guide 
to the English Tongue,’ Derby, 1817, is a 
wretched protrait of ‘‘ Mr. Thos. Dyche,’’ 
oval, in full clerical wig, gown, and bands, 
probably intended to be a reproduction of 
the first of the portraits mentioned by Noble, 
which Joseph Ames, in his ‘ Catalogue of 
English Heads,’ 1748, p. 55, describes as, 
‘““Oval Frame, Wig, Band, canonical 
Habit.”’ 
Rosert PreRrPornt. 


‘“WaMILLE VERTE’’ (12 S. xii. 12, 78).— 

I am obliged to Mr. Sparxke, but neither his 

reply nor the works on Porcelain tell us why 

a French name is given to Dynastic oriental 

china and especially, what is the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ famille’ in this connection. 
G.. Bo Wi 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS (12 8. xii. 90). 
—It will be seen from the acccunt of the 
above in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Ency- 
clopadie that the tract ‘ De Febribus’ was 
first printed, in a Latin version, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, and that the Greek 
text was published in 1821 in the Cambridge 
‘Museum Criticum,’ and again by Passow, 
with the Latin, at Breslau, in 1822 (re- 
printed in his ‘ Opuscula Academica,’ Leip- 
zig, 1835). It was ineluded in  Ideler’s 
‘ Physici et medici Graeci minores,’ i., Ber- 


lin, 1841. It is generally regarded as not 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias, the chief 


argument being that it is a medical work, 
whereas Alexander of A. was not a physi- 
cian. See also Dr. W. A. Greenhill’s article 
on A. of A. in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Myth- 
ology.’ Epwarp BEnsty. 


Manor Rout or BRAINTREE, 1678 (128. xii, 
91).—The MS. is probably the copy of a 
court roll, which could be obtained by the 
new tenant on payment of a fee, and is all 
the writing that he had to show in the way 
of title deeds. Such a transaction as that 
recorded took place at a Court Baron and 
not at the Leet or View of Frankpledge, so 
that either the beginning of the paragraph 
has a word missing and should read ‘‘ Visus 
frankplegii cu’ Cur’ Baron’ ”’ etc., or else 
there appeared in the original court roll 
between the conclusion of the chronicle of 
Leet business and the beginning of that of 
the Court Baron some such words as ‘‘ Modo 
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de Curia Baron’ ”’ etc., which are teaneet | 
in the copy. | 

‘Ar scutum”’ should be ‘‘ ar’ senlum ”’ 
for ‘‘ armigerum seneschallum ;’ *‘ petyt ”’ 
should be ‘‘ petijt;’’ ‘‘mippid” is 
‘‘imppu’’ for ‘‘imperpetuum;” ‘ad 
volind” is ‘‘ad volun” tor ‘‘ ad volun- 
tatem ;’”’ and ‘‘ex p”’ is either ‘‘ extractum 
per ’’ or ‘‘ examinata per.” 

Seisin was not confined to  freeholds | 
(although reference to some dictionaries | 
would lead one to believe so); it is to this | 
day and has been time out of mind, the 
accustomed term for possession of copyhold | 
lands. There is nothing irregular about the 
transaction quoted. 


R. L. C. 

Probably it is not necessary to point out 
that the extract from the roll is in common 
form, and that the abbreviated words | 
require proper and correct extension, which 
they have not been given. Thus ‘‘ Man- 
erium de Braintree. Visus frankplegii in 
curia prenobilis Dominae”’ etc. Your cor- 
respondent sees that John Rotherham was 
the steward but does not see that what he 


copies as ‘‘ar scutum” is John’s title, 
‘‘armigerum senescallum ’’ =esquire, stew. 
ard. ‘‘mippid ad volind’’ may seem 
plainly written, but has been misread. 
Obviously it is ‘‘ imperpetuum ad_ volun- 
tatem’’ (abbreviated). There are other 
errors in transcription also. The tenure 


was not freehold but copyhold, “ at the will 
of the lord (or lady as here) according to 
the custom of the manor.’’ The delivery of 
a rod by the steward to the new tenant was 
part of the symbolical procedure in transfer- 


ring copyhold. Books such as ‘Tha 
Record Interpreter’ and Wright’s ‘ Court 
Hand Restored,’ will assist your  corres- 


pondent to decipher and extend records such 
as _ this. R.. 5. B. 

[Mr. Wint1AmM Barnarp thanked for reply to 
the same effect] 


GEORGE OFFroR’s COLLECTION or ENGLISH 
Brstes (12 8. xii. 90).—George Offor died at 
Grove House, 8. Hackney, on 4 Aug., 1864, 
in his 77th year, and was interred in Abney 
Park Cemetery. His library of Early 
Printed Bibles and Bunyana was one of the 
most celebrated in the world and was removed 
from his residence to the rooms of Sotheby, | 
Willemson and Hodge, for sale early in| 
1865, but was almost all destroyed in a fire | 
on their premises in June, 1865. The cata- | 
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| Homer, Qd., 
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leg was printed to occupy eleven days in 
sale. The residuum of the library was sold 


| as salvage to an American agent. 


MR. 10BERT PIERPOINT may possibly get. 
some information from a Mr. George Offor, 


| still alive, whose address I have sent to the 
| Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 


He is the ‘‘ Father” 
of the Worshipful Company of Tinplate 
Workers, alias Wire Workers (of which [ am 
a Liveryman). He joined the Company in 
1850, and was for three periods Master 
(1860-1, 1865-6, and 1871-7). 
T. Cann Hucugs. 

Cuess (12 8. xii. 69).—(2) aeooot in 
I, 107, is usually translated 
‘“‘ draughtsmen,’’ but nothing is known for 
certain. See (1) Autennieth, ‘ Homeric 
Dict.,’ 1891, p. 258; (2) Crusius, ‘ Gk. and 


Eng. Lex. for Homer,’ 1874, p. 339; (3) 
Smith, ‘ Dict, of Gk. and Rom. Antiquities,’ 


1891, li, p. il, s.v. Latrunculi ; (4) Schreiber, 
“ Diet. of Gk. and Rom. Antiquities,’ 
ed. by Anderson, 1895, p. 154; (5) Seyfiert, 
‘ Dict. of Classical Antiquities,’ ed. by 
Nettleship and Sandys, 1891, p. 246; 6) 
Guhl and Koner, ‘ Life of the Greeks and 
Romans,’ trans. by Hueffer, 1877, p. 270. 
The statement about Palamedes is inaccur- 
ately put in the work cited. It may be cor- 


rected by reference to Dindorf’s ‘ Sophocles,’ 
Oxford, 1832, ‘ Fragments,’ Nos. 380, 381, 
p. 373. F. P. Barnarp. 


Birra AND Deata Dates wantep (12 8. 
xii. 92).—Mr. Appatr will find nearly all 
the dates he requires in the ‘D. N. B.’ or 
Boase. Dates are as follows :— 

Rey. James Ridley, 1736-1765 (‘D.N.B.’) 

pat ge Smedley, 1819(?1820)-1877 (Boase). 

Lady Eleanor Fenn, 1743-1813 ( D.N.B.’) 

John Harris, fl. 1647 (Halkett and Laing). 

Rey. Stephen Weston, 1747-1830 (‘ D.N.B.’) 

Dr. Sam Newington, fl. 1856-58 (H. and L.) 


James_ Love, 1722-1774 (‘D.N.B.’) N.B— 
James Love is a further pseud. for James 
Dance. 


John W. Bannister, fl. 1821 (H. and L.) 

Peter Beckford, 1740-1811 (‘ D.N.B.’) 

Mary Linskill, 1840-1891 (Boase). 

Frederick Knight Hunt, 1814-1854 (‘ D.N.B.’) 

Spencer _ Hughes, 1858-1920 (‘ Encyclo. 
Brit.’ Supple.) 

Thomas Scot, 1580 ?-1626 (‘D.N.B.’) Pseud. of 
this last should be S.R..I. 


Wigan. A. J. 
Frederick Knight Hunt. Editor of the wt | 
News (1851-4) and author of ‘The Fourt 


Estate;? established the Medical Times, sub- 
editor of the Illustrated London News, and editor 
of the Pictorial Times: d. at Forest Hill, 18 
Nov., 1854, in his 40th year. 
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Stephen Weston. Classical Scholar 
Orientalist; b. 1747; d. Jan. 8, 0. 

Mary Linskill. B. 13 Dec., 1840; d. Apr. 9, 1891. 

Spencer Leigh Hughes. _ B. 1858; d. Feb. 232, 


19v. I once took the chair at a lecture by 
him here. 
Lancaster. T. Cann Huaues. 


GRAFFITI OF SHIPS IN OLD CHURCHES 
(12S. xii. 52, 96).—During the last restora- 


tion of St. Hilda’ s, Hartlepooi, a graffito of | 


a ship was found which, according to a 
photograph, seems to have been incised upon 
an oblong slab of local limestone. 


and | 
| Hatemporary Hssays. 


| Tuts is a happily entitled collection. 
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QUERIES. 
Notes on Books. 


By Maurice Hewlett. 
(Oxtord University Press, 6s. 6d. net). 
The 


| essays represent the pole of criticism opposite 


to that where we find Ste-Beuve. Ste-Beuve, 


j as has often been remarked, was a master at 


examining a subject, a book or an author, and 
in his company the reader also falls to examin- 
ing. Mr. Hewlett, in these essays, reminds us 


/ rather of Houdin’s boys set to run through the 


Writing without any nautical knowledge— | 


the hull ‘of the ship is composed of three 
deals, with taffrail slightly above bulwark— 
a massive rigging to one rather substantial 
mast supporting a yard with closely reefed 
sail. At each end of the yard are tiny 
flags. ‘There are no signs of oars anywhere. 
One cannot think early Christians would 
mutilate the pillars or deface the walls even 
of their parish churches for mere mischief. 
Hartlepool was once the first port in the 
kingdom; the sight of the first ship to sail 
into the harbour would have to be preserved | 
in some form. Why not in stone? 
A. E. Ovcutren. 


Royat Bapces, Lions anp Eactes (12 S. 
xii. 32).—In looking through some notes I 


made a long time ago, on badges, I see that. | 


Ihave a lion argent with tail cowed (a badge 
of Mortimer), used by Edward IV, and from 
a wardrobe account of Edward IV (MS. 
Harl. 4760) I have: 


Hors harneys of grene velvett wherof vij 


| detail is delightful, and so is the wit; 


harneys for coursours and oon harneys for an | 


hoby all garnight wt agelets of silver and gilt. 
V. CoLirer. 

AsuwortH (12 8. xii. 70).— Rev. Alfred 
Ashworth, seventh son of George Ashworth, 
of Manchester, gent., 
University of Oxford (non-collegiate), 
11 Feb. 1870, aged 35, and graduated B.A. 
from Worcester Coll., 
‘Alumn. Oxon.’). H. B. Swanzy. 


Tue Mriron-Ovip Scripr (12 S. xii. 28, 76, 
112)- In the reply at the second reference the 
extrusion of one line and the repetition of 
another have seriously disturbed the sense, 
which I should be glad to restore. 

In line 17 of my communication, xie should 

ziv. Line 19, which repeats line 17, should 
be deleted, and a line inserted, so that after 
“But Ovid calls her Schoeneis in ‘ Heroides’ ” 
may come the following :— 


xvi. 263; and Schoeneis is found again in 
“Amores.” I. vii 13 
In 1. 4, “foree” should be fore. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


matriculated at the | 


ie unning 


Oxford, 1875 (Foster’s | 


Bon Marché. He runs through this or that 
tract of literature or the visible world, casts 
his eyes here and there, and then makes report 
both of what he has seen and of the thoughts 
that have come into his mind about it. He 
invites his reader to discovery, exhilaration, 
surprise and to the opportunity of disputing 
a little with him on some of his dicta. In 
fact, the function of literary journalism is here 
seen excellently performed. It is not easy to 
say why some fugitive pieces gain and others 
lose by being collected into a volume. Perhaps 
the brief and spontaneous, which pretend to 
no more than to stimulate, really come off 
better than the more painstaking and deeply- 
studied. Not only do they challenge fewer 
comparisons and awake less critical expecta- 
tions, but, taken altogether, they give the 
reader livelier intercourse with the writer. 
These essays, at any rate, stand the test of 
collection well. The topics are not novel; nor 
yet is the point of view; nor yet the main 
substance of the remarks; while on some 
matters the literary man’s tendency to depreci- 
ate books and what one gets out of them makes 
itself felt somewhat exaggeratedly. But the 
and the 
vein of cordiality and common-sense, which con- 
stantly appears, not only commends itself 
pleasantly, but shows off to the better advan- 
tage the merits of the rest. 


The Hdvamdl with Selections from other Poems 
of the Edda. Edited and translated by D. 
ki. Martin Clarke. (Cambridge University 


Press, 10s. 6d. net). 


| Tuts edition of the ‘Havamal’ will be justly 


prized by students of Norse. It gives the text 
of the poem from the Codex Regius in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen, a translation 
parallel with the text, a scholarly 
introduction and sufficient notes. In addition, 


| presented in the same way, we have extracts 


from the ‘ Sigrdrifumal,’ 
the ‘ Grégaldr.’ 
intrinsic interest, 


the © Reginsmal ’* and 
These poems are of no little 
and it is therefore all the 


| more satisfactory. to note that the translation 





is good and readable, and may well find accept- 
ance beyond the circle of language students. 

The ‘Havamél’ is a member of the collection 
known as the ‘Edda.’ While all scholars are 
agreed (and indeed it is sufficiently obvious) 
that it is a composite work, there is consider- 
able disagreement as to how it should be divided 

up in the separation of the divers elements. 
Miss Martin Clarke has thoroughly possessed 
herself of the different prevailing opinions and 
discusses them adequately. 
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= pemenraten ee 
The first line of interest in the poem is the | 


didactic. Of its 164 strophes more than three- 
fourths bear this character, constituting in fact 


the most considerable mass of didactic verse in | 
The Codex Regius belongs to the | 


the ‘ Edda.’ 
thirteenth century and the date of the poem 
must remain a matter of conjecture. Our 
author is inclined to favour the opinion that 
some of the strophes may be dated as far back 
as the early ninth century; 1n any case, there 
can be no doubt that it is pre-Christian, nor 
much doubt either that it 1s of Norwegian 
rather than Icelandic origin. In inculcates 
a morality of wariness and self-defence. Above 
all things a man should avoid giving himself 
away. Let him mind his words in company; 
cultivate but not 


commonsense, excessive 


wisdom; get to himself friends and be diligent | 


in intercourse and exchange of gifts with them; 
beware of drunkenness and any form of folly. 
Here and the admonitions stirewdly touch less 
obvious causes of weakness, thus, we are told: 
‘He is a foolish man who lies awake all night 
and broods over everything. When morning 
breaks he is weary and all his trouble is the 
same as it was.’ The reward of independence 
and astuteness is the respect of men and 
worldly success generally. 

Between two long sequences of precepts the 
‘ Havamél’ also contains the humorous tale of 
Odin’s vain pursuit of Billingr’s daughter, 
the story of how Odin obtained the mead, and 
in brief, obscure strophes the strange account 
of how the god won the runes hanging wounded 
for nine nights on a tree, an offering to himself. 

A different interest meets us in the extracts 
from the three other poems which have been 
happily included. In the 
Sigrdrifa not only gives moral advice, but also, 
and first, tells over the runes by knowledge of 
which a man is prepared for all kinds of 
emergencies, and the strophes taken from_the 
‘Reginsmél’ and the ‘Grogaldr’ are those 
which set out omens and spells. The latter 
has the curious and tantalising saying: ‘“‘ An 
eighth [spell] I will chant to you—if night over- 
take you out on the misty road, that so a dead 
Christian woman may have less power to bring 
you misfortune.” 

This is good piece of work, and one that was 
well worth doing. 


Casanova, Adventurer and Lover. By Joseph 
Le Gras. Translated by A. Francis Steuart. 
(John Lane. 12s. 6d. net). 

We should always have suspected that a short 

biographical account of Casanova would turn 

out unsatisfactory, and this book rather con- 
firms the suspicion. Casanova’s fame and the 
enthusiasm of Casanovisis rest first upon the 
genius which vivifies the ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
secondly upon their astonishing illustration of 
eighteenth century life. It is hardly possible 
to make anything of great interest out of the 
external events of Casanova’s life if they are 
regarded separately from his personality and 
the spell he himself has cast upon them. he 
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constantly shrinks into a wastrel and 

his vitality appears as unpleasant and 
fundamentally insignificant as that of a bh 
bottle; he often is seen degrading what 
finer than himself. And on the other re 
it is hardly possible to abbreviate his pie 
of the world without losing the very qualities 


| which make it valuable. 


M. Le Gras has made but a comparative suc 
cess of an ungrateful task, and we are com- 
pelled to say that the English translation 
reduces the measure of it more than most 
translations reduce their originals. Many of 
the sentences are actually without construe 
tion; we read them as if they were a foreigner’s 
writing; and, indeed, it may be that the 
translator has so imbued himself with the 
French, that his English is no longer readily 
at his command. 

Anyone who is curious about Casanova’s 
adventures may, of course, follow them here, 
but unless he has been previously informed on 
the subject, he may well close the book still 
wondering what all the cry is about. 


Portuguese Bibliography. By Aubrey F. G, 

Bell. (Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d. net), 
Tuts first member of the Bibliography Series. 
of Hispanic Notes and Monograms is a usef 
work deserving the student’s notice. It is put 
together under seven headings, viz.: General 
Works; Texts; Anthologies; Folk-lore; Portu- 
guese Language; Dictionaries and Authors, and 
so far as we have tested it, constitutes a most 
satisfactory compilation, 


We have received an excellent little brochure 
called ‘'The Claim of Antiquity’ (Oxford Uni- 
sersity Press, 1s.), issued by the Societies for 
the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies 
and the Classical Association. After a moder- 
ate statement of the “ claim,’’ and some counsel 
as to the course to pursue in study, it gives 
lists of works on all branches of classical 
history and literature, designed especially for 
those who do not read Greek or Latin. We 
would make two suggestions for a re-issue. () 
that the dates of publication of the wor 
recommended should as a rule be given, and (2) 
that where French or German books are men- 
tioned, the title and publisher of the original 
should be supplied. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 94, col. 2, footnote, for “ 1561” 
read 7361. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Epiror1aL communications should be ad. 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries, 
92, Essex Street. Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Prot 
to “The Publisher ’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


ycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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